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This is partly to be ascribed to the character
of the philosopher, who, tho qualified to do
all that could be done by the resolving and
combining powers of the understanding, seems
not to have possest much of sensibility or
imagination. Partly, also, it may be attrib-
uted to the deficiency of materials. The great
works of genius which then existed were not
either sufficiently numerous or sufficiently
varied to enable any man to form a perfect
code of literature. To require that a critic
should conceive classes of composition which
had never existed, and then investigate their
principles, would be as unreasonable as the
demand of Nebuchadnezzar, who expected his
magicians first to tell him his dream and then
to interpret it.
With all his deficiencies, Aristotle was the
most enlightened and profound critic of an-
tiquity. Dionysius was far from possessing
the same exquisite subtility, or the same vast
comprehension. But he had access to a much
greater number of specimens, and he had de-
voted himself, as it appears, more exclusively
to the study of elegant literature. His pecu-
liar judgments are of more value than his
general principles. He is only the historian
of literature. Aristotle is its philosopher.
Quintilian applied to general literature the
same principles by which he had been accus-
tomed to judge of the declamations of his
pupils. He looks for nothing but rhetoria
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